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1920, at the Second Congress of the Comintern, namely, that Vhile
extending support to middle-class nationalists. Communist leaders were
expected to make every effort to arrange and organize the working masses
and to penetrate and gain leadership over existing revolutionary move-
ments*. The line to be adopted by Communists in the Kuomintang or
other non-Communist organizations was laid down peremptorily: 'Every
question must be discussed and decided upon during an earlier meeting
of the parasite faction; secondly, all faction members must act and vote
as a unit on all questions within meetings of the non-Communist body
or institution.'
Right-wing leaders in the Kuomintang soon began to complain of the
double allegiance of their Communist colleagues, but Sun Yat-sen, who
understood little of practical questions, smoothed things over for a time.
After his death in 1925, friction increased rapidly, and immediately after
Chiang Kai-shek's forcible seizure of power in the Kuomintang in 1926,
the Central Executive Committee of that body passed two resolutions,
limiting Communist membership in the more important committees of
the Kuomintang to one-third, and debarring Communists from office in
the Kuomintang's central organization.
The Communists, still under Moscow control, accepted this position
for two reasons. In the first place Stalin and his colleagues consistently
underestimated Chiang Kai-shek and believed that they could use him
just as long as it suited them and then discard him. Secondly they con-
tinued to misunderstand the revolutionary possibilities of China at that
time. It was part of the Marxist-Leninist dogma that the proletariat must
lead a revolution, but in point of fact the urban workers were in a mood
of sullen indifference, while the countryside was seething with discontent.
Full-blooded support for radical agrarian reforms would have greatly
strengthened the Communist position, but the Moscow Communists
could not persuade themselves that a revolution might be led by the
peasants.
At this stage events in Shanghai greatly strengthened the Kuomintang-
Communist revolutionary forces. In May 1925 a strike in a Japanese mill
led to a disorderly demonstration by students against the arrest of some
of the strike leaders, and the foreign controlled police of the International
Settlement were compelled to open fire. The firing may have been justi-
fied, but it produced a wave of indignation throughout China similar in
intensity to that created in India by the tragedy of the Jalianwala Bagh.
The resulting upsurge of national feeling had little or nothing to do with
economic or social reform. It was indeed pure xenophobia and it led to